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The 40th Annual Conference of the 
Labour Party has come and gone. 
What now? 


Many there were who had doubts 
about the wisdom of holding this 
' Conference, especially in London. But 
the weather was kind; there was a lull 
in the Home battle; Jerry had no 
appointment with the delegates and 
‘those who stayed away (they cannot 
have been many) have no “I-told-you- 
. so’s” with which to console themselves. 
Looking back the decision to hold the 
Conference was justified —more than 
justified—by the event. 


Forty years is a long time in the 
history of a political Party. Neither 
of the three “great” Parties ever had 
a record of forty years of unchanged 
omplexion or eyen  tenour, which, 
when one comes to think of it, is both 
orrect and surprising. The Disraelian 
ra came nearest to fixation for 
both Tory and Liberal Parties, and 
that was near the forty year mark. 
But then came Home Rule, the Union- 
ist Coalition, and, after thirty years, 
te be followed by the Lloyd Georgian 
riod then Bonar Law and ‘the re- 
mergence of the Conservative Party. 
hequered history that, andit affected 
oth Parties. 

* % * 


Has the Labour Party changed in 
its four decades?— we are conveniently 
Forgetting that it wasn’t the J abour 
Party till 1906. In that year the 
L.R.C. changed its name, and the 
miners enlarged the movement, but, 
in fundamentals there was, after all, 
no change. 
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AFTER CONFERENCE 


The answer to the question we have 
put is to be found in the Conference. 
Conference hasn’t changed. And Con- 
ference is the heart of the Labour 
Party. 

Way back in the opening year of 
this eventful, erring but eager century, 
Conference set out on a policy that 
meant Socialism though it didn’t know 
it. Years later, unchanged, unchang- 
ing, Conference accepted Socialism, 
openly—without a flutter, as a woman 
will don what her coupons buy. There 
were no goings out, no comings in; 
the same Party, the same people, the 
same sweet way. 


Years later Conference adopted a 
new Constitution. The old lady got 
a real rig-out in 1918, everything new, 
from head to heels. But it was the 
same dear old body, the same old 
Conference, gayer and brighter, of 
course, for the new ornaments, and 
the women—but bless you, the Party 
hadn’t changed. It had felt the coming 
of age, straightened its back, broad- 
ened its shoulders, and forged new 
weapons, i.e., the constituency Parties, 
wherewith to carry on the fight. 


Not even power altered the Party: 
nor has the incidence of war—or truce. 
Conference may be dull, next year 
noisy, now serious as it was this time; 
Surges of impatience may pass over it; 
the storm lingers a while, and settles 
down. Conference had a growing pain: 
that was all. 


British Workers’ League, Trade 
Union Party, I.L.P., Communist Party, 
Socialist League, Popular Front, all 
sorts of spots of bother have broken 
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out at times, like spots that kiddies 
have. But except perhaps for the 
immunity that some diseases give, the 
Party remains the same. 

% 4% * 

The secret of perpetual youth in Par- 
ties is to elect the old boys (and girls) 
to high office, but plant for succession, 
as Sudell says, and thin out at the 
proper time. Conference has done that 
wonderfully well over the years, 
though it doesn’t always sow to season. 


The process has tended to continuity 
of purpose, absorption of new ideas, a 
steady flow of fresh strength, and a 
strong feeling of contact and control 
—the latter, perhaps, felt more by the 
Unions than the Local Parties. Cer- 
tainly there has been a personal sense 
of partnership and participation—that 
being a marked feature of our Party 
altogether distinguishing it from its 


rivals. 
* % % 


So again we ask—what now? Do 
the portents foretell change? Is 
forty years the middle age of a Party, 
and thereafter it trends downhill? Is 
world turmoil to be the knell of parting 
day for comrades and for Conference? 
—one wouldn’t think so to see one’s 
pals at peace at the Party Conference 
and the cool calm way they take it! 


Let us not, however, conceal from 
ourselves that we live in a new era. 
Last year’s Conference closed the old 
one. Conference may not change, nor 
the personnel and ways of Party. But 
the old order changeth. We shall not 
scrap Conference or Party or Socialist 
principle one feels sure, but how much 
of policy and preaching must be 
changed because of war and after-the- 
war developments? And how much 
of Party machinery might there be to 
reform or re-cast to meet the new times 
and fresh circumstances? 


One of the most fateful errors we 
can fall into is to pooh-pooh these 
ideas and assume like our military 
leaders have so often done, that the 
next fight will be fought like the last 
one was—with the same weapons, the 
same dispositions, on the same old 
ground and in the same old way. 


Let us remember that the Labour 
Party, though it forges or seems to 
forge, its own policy, doesn’t always 
do so alone or without a lead from 
elsewhere. But as regards its func- 
tions to capture political power, nation- 


ally and locally, by and through local 
representations, its authority is without 
challenge. But can changes come or 
is it likely that changes will come 
that may strike at that authority, or 
at least upset all the methods and the 
means by which the Party works? No 
wild ideas these, either, for at least 
one election may be held in circum- 
stances so far removed from our 
present conceptions of what is proper 
as to constitute a revolution upon them, 


We present these thoughts not as 
mere academic contributions to an 
after-Conference discussion but because 
we know there is an insurance we can 
take up against some of the damages 
we hint at. 


Labour’s political machine is a more 
or less well-developed and trained army 
accustomed to local work—a sort of 
territorial army. But it lacks mobility) 
and the power to adapt its formations 
to changes. The story of our failures 
to re-form the ranks of evacuees and 
transferred workers, to retain them 
in membership, is striking evidence in 
point. Membership in fact is still 
local, not national, and the handicaps 
and implications are profound. 


Labour’s thousands of local units 
need a greater sense of cohesion, not 
the cohesion that comes of a common 
brotherhood under the fatherhood of 
the N.E.C., but an appreciation of 
commonhood that would cause the 
units to work together under any cir- 
cumstances; to adapt themselves 
quicker than they have done to change 
of home, to change in organisation or 
change in methods to which they have 
been accustomed. We don’t want a 
bewildered army when the time comes. | 


Education on these matters, discus- — 
sion of possibilities, wider knowledge 
of alternatives to our present sytems, 
and endeavours to improve our sense 
of possessive membership with a mea- | 
sure of interchangeability, might all 
contribute to make us better prepared 
for whatever the future has in store. 


And there for the present we must 
leave the matter—not to rest but to 
be remembered; and considered. 


WITHDRAWAL OF 


CANDIDATURES 


Fumtsuire: Ald. W. J. Rees. 
PEMBROKESHIRE: W. J. Jenkins. 


® 
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A REVIEW OF THE 
PARTY CONFERENCE 


We have stated elsewhere that the 
40th Conference of the Labour Party 
recently held in London was a serious 
gathering. Seriousness was _ indeed 
‘the predominant note, as becomes the 
times. 


As the delegates gathered on the 
‘morning of the Conference it soon 
became evident, both from the numbers 
sand the faces, that the war had not 
}demolished the Labour Party, whatever 
‘physical destruction there had been 
mnot far away. The clans, the herds 
-and the lone bronchos met as they do, 
sand as they have done for years past, 
sand exchanged the old jovial greetings, 
‘later settling down to business with no 
fuss and no to-do almost as if the war 
as a far-off thing and might not 
even be knocking at the door at any 
hour. It was perhaps an exhibition of 
British phlegm, but that Conference 
new the realities and had come there 
to grapple with them was very early 
een in the proceedings. And it was 
orth coming for. 


Not for us in this journal are the 
iscussions on policy, the speeches of 
e leaders on such subjects, the Parlia- 
entary Report and the pages of the 
.E.C.’s own Report that covers such 
ubjects. We were interested, and now 
nd again bored, but always apprecia- 
ive of how much it means to democ- 
acy that in its gatherings it should 

e control of these things as it does 
o, and be able to speak fearlessly of 
ievances and shortcomings with its 
wn Ministers there to listen. 


Not the least surprising, or the 
least amusing, of the morning’s events 
was the passing by the Conference 
without discussion of the N.E.C. 
eport re the “People’s Convention.” 
ell it not in Gath, but a big debate 
ad been anticipated, perhaps _pre- 
ared for. At least the fireworks of 
few were expected, or some sympathy 
ith the convention in quarters that 
re customarily critical. 


But the great showdown did not 
some off. The battle did not begin. 
he Communist hordes (where are 


they?) did not show up. Conference 
passed the E.C. Report without a 
murmur, without the raising of a single 
hair on well stocked shocks of heady 
orators. As it was, the Chairman 
called, silence reigned, and Conference 
passed on. Unanimity can be sublime 
at times: it was sublime on this 
occasion. 


The report on qrganisation was one 
of the most concise, informative and 
satisfactory of recent years, particularly 
considering the nature of the period 
just passed and the problems apper- 
taining thereto. Under every head 
the Organisation Department came out 
with flying colours with really intensive 
and definite activities to record and 
Teport upon. “The Party at work,” 
in our columns has borne evidence for 
twelve months past of some of the 
activities set out in the Report and, 
though Conference never does so, a pat 
on the back was called for. 


On the Women’s side of the Organi- 
sation Report it was interesting to note 
that the number of Women’s Sections 
still stands at 1,577 which is only a drop 
of 30 on the number reported last 
year. Considering the problems of 
evacuation and of the blitz the figure 
given is somewhat remarkable. The 
number of Federations of Women’s 
Sections and Central Committees in 
borough constituences have kept up 
remarkably well, while the number of 
Labour Women’s Advisory Councils 
was reported to remain unchanged at 
68. 


Party Finance although reported 
upon in the printed Report was dealt 
with at the private session. On the 
whole this Report was a satisfactory 
document, and there were no critics 
to be satisfied. 


We have no license to report what 
is stated or done at the private sitting 
of the Annual Conference. But on 
this occasion we shall doubtless be 
pardoned for reporting something 
which is of special interest to a section 
of our readers, and of general interest 
to all of them, certainly of vital con- 
cern to D.L.P.’s. 


Conference discussed the  long- 
standing question of a Superannuation 
Scheme for Labour Party agents and 
organisers. Conference has discussed 
the matter before, and not without 
sympathy, which indeed has been 
called for seeing that we, as a Party, 
have so far been unable to hammer out 
a satisfactory scheme of retiring 
allowances for agents who have served 
the Party during the best years of 
their lives. The matter had never 
been approached without an apprecia- 
tion that something would be done, 
but the doing of it has been difficult, 
and the formulation of a scheme has 
been complicated by our Party’s own 
peculiar system of finance and employ- 
ment. 

The Party now reported agreement 
with the agents’ representatives. To 
make a scheme possible a substantial 
sum of money was required to wipe 
out the initial deficit. The Trade 
Union light in Conference has some- 
times been a little dim but, on occa- 
sion, when the Party has been in diffi- 
culties, the Unions have come out in 
an attitude that was almost noble. 
This has happened not once or twice 
only in the history of the Party. 

At the private sitting the Unions 
came out in their best colours. There 
‘was not a note in any quarter of 
dissatisfaction with the Party’s recom- 
mendations. It was moved, moreover, 
on behalf of the Unions, that the big 
liability the Party had _ shouldered 
should be wiped out at once by a 
special one year’s levy of 3d. per head 
throughout the membership of the 
Party. 

This was canried unanimously and 
although the levy applies to local 
parties it is (shall we say unfortunate- 
ly?) true that most parties will pay less 
than they would have done two or 
three years ago because of reduced 
membership. The Unions, we antici- 
pate, will mostly pay the same or 
maybe a Jittle more. 

The Conference got its private busi- 
ness over on the Monday afternoon. 
Tuesday was the day for big guns and 
world-wide interest in the Conference. 
But you have read about all that in 
the “Daily Herald” and elsewhere. 


Here the curtain falls, but those who 
attended the 40th Conference of the 
Labour Party (the Party is in its 42nd 
year) will not have come away without 
feeling strengthened, happier for the 
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contacts made, and firmly feeling that 
Socialism still remains the: hope and 
the aim of our Party. Of that instinct 
and faith there is no denial in all the 
far-flung ranks of our myriad members. 


THE FEDERATIONS 


If one may judge by the Annual 
Report of the Party the war has not 
been kind to County Federations. 


Out of all the Counties in England, 
Scotland and Wales only 18 Federa- 
tions paid affiliation fees last year. 
Those who know the difficulties in the 
way of financing and _ functioning 
these organisations will not be surprised 
at that, and until all constituency 
partics are themselves in a stronger 
financial position we see little hope of! 
improvement. 


Nevertheless, the work which 
County Federations might be called 
upon to do, and particularly the part 
they might have to play in the future, 
or the part they might even play in 
reconstruction proposals and recon- 
struction itself, makes the present posi- — 
tion a matter for regyet. 


Regional organisation on a country- 
wide scale has yet to come in the’ 
Labour Party, though it is coming. 
The County Federation is a half-way 
house, and moreover, there is a distinct 
place for it in the Party constitution, 
as a corollary to the present scheme 
of Local Government. There is 
honour due to the officers of several 
of the Federations now in existence for 
the brave struggle they have put up 
to maintain existence and also for the 
excellent work which some of them — 
have performed. 


+ 
The two areas best covered with © 
Federations at present are the Nath. : 
Eastern area and the Home and 
Southern counties. Indeed, in the 

latter area there are now seven Federa-_ 
tlons as against five two years ago. 

The South Western area also has “- 


more, 


It is a good sign that no less than — 
10 of the existing Federations sent 
delegates to Conference and among 
them we recognised several stalwarts 
with long practical experience of hard | 
fighting and uphill organisation. To 
each of them we send good wishes. 


Mr. T. Roper, the Nottingham 
-Borough Secretary, has in the distri- 
‘bution of the leaflet “Truth About 
‘the Means Test” over-printed on the 
back page useful information that will 
sensure that the distribution itself is 
rmuch more efiective. This is not the 
ifirst time that Nottingham has 
sexcelled in distribution methods. 

The matters so printed is as follows 
sand it is apparently altered for each 
pward. 


WEST NOTTINGHAM 
DIVISION LABOUR PARTY 
Parliamentary Representative : 
IMR. ARTHUR HAYDAY, J.P., M.P. 
Secretary: 

MR. T. ROPER 
Interviews re Supplementary Old Age 
Pensions, etc. 

Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays and 
Saturdays, at 10-0 a.m. 

138, MANSFIELD ROAD, 


NOTTINGHAM *Phone 43647. 
BYRON WARD LABOUR 
PARTY 


Secretary : 
Mrs. A. EDDISHAW, 1 Billesden 
Drive, Heathfield Estate, Nottingham. 
ARE YOU A MEMBER OF THE 
LABOUR PARTY? 
If not, why not get particulars from 
the Secretary. 


We are pleased to note that Bristol, 
one of the heavy sufferers by the raids, 
has decided upon a programme of 
increased propaganda. A series of 
fortnightly Sunday afternoon meetings 
with national speakers is to be arranged 
and also a number of open air demon- 
strations in the various popular open 
spaces with which Bristol abounds. 
Study giroups are also to be set up in 
each of the divisions and _ special 
organisation for the distribution and 
sale of leaflets, pamphlets, etc., while 
there is also a proposal to establish 
a central Labour book shop. 
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The above matters are the result 
of recommendations by a joint propa- 
ganda committee of the various D.L.P.’s 
and we sincerely trust it will be 
possible to camry through all the 
arrangements. 


The Heanor and District L.L.P. and 
T.C. have published a household in- 
ventory which seems to us to be of 
particular merit and service. It runs 
to eight pages and includes a simple 
explanation of the War Damage Act, 
1941, as far as it affects householders. 
The inventory itself is suitable for 
every ordinary working class home 
and items are set out in full detail with 
a column for cost of articles. Alto- 
gether this little document should be 
of great service to the various Labour 
Advice Bureaux set up in different 
parts of the country. The same is 
sold to the public at 2d. per copy but 
local parties can be supplied at 10/- 
per 100. We strongly commend this 
publication. Orders should be sent to 
Mr. Leonard Shipley, 19 The Meadows, 
Heanor, Nottingham. 


Since writing the above a further 
Householders’ Inventory has come to 
hand from Mr. J. Brooksbank, Labour 
Agent, 59 Bethel Street, Norwich, 
This Inventory Book which is larger 
and of ordinary exercise book size 
consists of sixteen pages and cover 
printed on superior paper. It is priced 
at 6d. We are not sure whether copies 
are supplied to other parties. This 
book also contains an appropriate 
summary of the War Damage Act and 
it differs from the Heanor Inventory 
inasmuch as while the latter one sets 
out the cost of each article, the Norwich 
book provides space also for the date 
of purchase of the article and the 
present value. There is no doubt that 
the use of these inventories will help 
householders considerably and _ not 
only in respect to war damage. It is 
also a service which all our parties are 
rendering to the people. 
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Have you tead “Labour in the 
Government,” the latest pamphlet pub- 
lished by the Labour Party? The first 
edition was sold out within a week, 
and it is now a “best seller.” This 
pamphlet gives a record of the social 
legislation put through since Labour 
entered the Government. ‘ 

Its price is 2d., and post free prices 
are: one copy, 3d.; 12 copies, 1s. 6d.; 
100 copies, ros. Order from the Labour 
Publications Department, ‘Transport 
House, Smith Square, London, S.W.1. 


We are quite sure that the majority 
of our readers will desire to possess 
themselves of the report of the recent 
Labour Conference immediately on 
publication. As we have many times 
pointed out the report is in itself an 
unrivalled record of Party activities 
and personnel and a real guide and red 
book to the political Movement. On 
this occasion, owing to paper difficul- 
ties, it is more than ever desirable to 
order in advance, and _ individual 
officers or parties who require a number 
of copies are advised to send their 
orders in at once to the Labour Pub- 
lications Department, Transport House. 

At least every prominent officer of 
the Party ought to have a copy of the 
Report. Twelve copies may be 
obtained for 15/-, and there are reduc- 
tions for larger quantities. A single 
copy costs 1/6 post free. Local Parties 
are well advised also to have the 
Report always on sale. It is a good 
seller and good propaganda in itself. 


We are pleased to note that the 
Labour Press Service is to discontinue 
its duplicated form and to be issued 
as a printed document. The first of 
the printed numbers is now before us 
(it is No. 1117) and its clarity and 
value has been increased beyond ‘recog- 
nition by the change. The issue is 
now fortnightly and the small cost for 
quantities should prove a rare tempta- 
tion to local parties to spread the 
education and news it contains, at 
least among all the principal officers. 


25 copies cost 2/4, post free per issue; 
50 copies cost 4/4. 


Temporary 
Full-Time Agent 
® 


Doncaster Divisional Labour 


Party invite applications from 
Party Members holding the 
Agent’s Certificate of Proficiency 


for the post of Temporary Full- 
Time Agent and Secretary. The 
post will be for the duration of 
War. Salary £260 p.a. minimum. 
Apply by the 30th June to 
Secretary, Doncaster D.L.P., 
Trades’ Institute, North Bridge 
Road, Doncaster. 


(Concluded from page 15) 
to the war situation, and a small in- 
crease in contributions was uani- 
mously decided upon. 
The report of the “Labour Organ- 
iser,” which reflected some of the diffi- 
culties of the war, with, nevertheless, a 
well-sustained circulation, was adopted. 
The National Officers for the ensu- 
ing year were elected as follow:— 
President: Coun. W. Barefoot, J.P. 
(Woolwich). 

Chairman: Ald. J. W. Foster (Durham), 

Vice-Chairman: Mr. G, Morris (Dis- 
trict Organiser, Wales). 

Secretary and Treasurer: Mr. H. 
Drinkwater. 


Auditors: Coun. R. Montford, J.P., 
C.C. (Wellingborough); Mr. C, C. 
Jones (District Organiser, South- 
Western area). 


A vote of thanks to the retiring 
Chairman for his able conduct of 
affairs during his three years of office 
brought the proceedings to a close. 


MORTON?S ROTARY DUPLICATORS 


Equal work te large rotary machines. 63/- COMPLETE, 


Write for samples and lise of PAPER, STENCILS, INK, etc., for all 
DUPLICATORS as used by scores of Div. L.P’s 


MORTON'S, 14 GLOBE STREET - 


LONDON, S.E.I 
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Something About 
The Affiliated Organisations 


Elaborate figures are published every 

year by the Labour Party concerning 
tthe record of affiliated organisations as 
megards membership, fees, officership, 
etc. 
It is doubtful whether the mass of 
information so given is appreciated at 
its proper worth; yet, carefully perused 
sand analysed, these records unfold a 
‘world of information and give an insight 
dinto the strength of different organisa- 
stions, together with their influence on 
(Party. affairs. They show too the 
growth or retrogression when compara- 
tively studied, and many other factors 
ibesides. 

A lot of uninformed talk goes on 
sconcerning the power of the Unions 
sand their voting strength, but it is 
trarely appreciated how power comes 
sabout, or what the potential strength of 
tthe Unions might be if they affiliated 
son anything like their full member- 
sship; still less is it appreciated that 
Organisations and 
ederations under present rules 
ossess a possible vote far exceeding 
‘their real strength; but we shall deal 
with that matter later on. 

Below we present a table which re- 
-veals the actual affiliated membership 
f each Union affiliated to over 20,000 
members. We give side by side with 
that the corresponding affiliation to 
e Trade Union Congress, which latter 
gure might be taken as approximating 
e actual present numerical strength 
f each Union. Actually the T.U.C. 
figures which we give are those for 
1939 as at the moment our 1940 report 
is lent out. The figures, however, 
would not greatly vary: the Labour 
(Party figures are those in the report 
just published. In the third column 
we give the highest affiliation of the 
Union to the Party made in one of the 
eak years. 

A factor which strikes anyone 
familiar with Party interests is the 
extent to which certain great Unions 
ave suffered by adversity since the 
peak of 1920 and 1921. The Miners, 
or instance, once affiliated on 900,000, 
are down to 428,000; Iron and Steel 
have died down from 103,000 (in 1921) 
to 35,000; the Engineers from 177,000 


to 74,000; 80,000 Post Office workers 
are with us no more; Shop Assistants, 
who might have been expected to in- 
crease, are down from 72,000 (in 1921) 
to 20,000; Textile from 355,000 (1922) 
to 120,000; General Workers from 
490,000 (in 1922) to 242,000. On the 
other hand there are some increases, 
notably Transport. which in 1922 had 
a strength of roughly 200,000 if one 
includes the 80,000 of the now de- 
funct Workers’ Union. —To-day’s 
figures stand at 373,000. (The W.U. 
in 1921 affiliated on 180,000.) 

The comment we make on these 
figures is to wonder whether the boom 
in industry will bring back those 
swollen memberships, and if so whether 
this time the Unions will make them 
last. 

One of the pleasing features of the 
figures is the renewed strength of the 
Agricultural Workers, who with 31,000 
have practically doubled their strength 
in the last ten years, though in earlier 
and palmier days 80,000 agricultural 
workers were affiliated to the Party. 

On the otber hand, the Clerks, who 
once affiliated on 43,000 members, now 
have only 2,350 members affiliated to 
the Party, notwithstanding a T.U.C. 
membership of 14,217. | We hope 
none will speak of clerks in future as 
“brain-workers.” 

Another bad case is the Painters. 
With a T.U.C. membership of 45,800, 
only 2,594 come to the Party. There 
are some others as bad or not politi- 
cally affiliated at all. 

The smallest Labour Party affilia- 
tion in the country is that of the 
Chain Makers’ and Strikers’ Union—a 
small Black Country Union who affili- 
ate on six members only and pay a fee 
of 2/4. The next Union on the list, 
however, is out for a duck, having no 
affiliated members at all this year. 
This is the Cigar and Tobacco Work- 
ers’ Union. Now we begin to see the 
light. “There ain’t no sich thing” can 
be said of cigarettes and apparently 
also of the affiliation to the Party of 
those who make them, The tobacco 
trade is sick. Now we shall give up 
smoking! , 
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Affiliated Highest Present 
Union Members Affiliation Affiliation 
to L.P. in peak to 
1940 year OAL 

Miners 428,079 ponoee 584,442 
Transport x 373077 635 ,000 
General Workers 242,000 444,312 _ 417,131 
N.U.R. 220,359 317,538 (in 1925) 366,659 
N.U.D.A.W. 170,000 170,000 182,633 
Textile 120,347 355:000 
AS.E. vs 74,080 177,000 333,619 
Boot and Shoe 51,644 85,207 86,987 
RGA: 50,000 86,000 64,106 
Woodworkers 42,096 101,547 137,853 
Dyers ve 41,943 32,000 79,012 
Tron and Steel 35,100 103,000 85,452 
Tailors is Eis 33,234 89,208 90,315 
Agricultural Workers 31,100 80,000 45,000 
IN;A.T.S:.0.P.A. ee 25,625 25,625 27,654 
Typographical Assoc. 22,170 24,176 37,661 
Shop Assistants 20,000 72,090 76,601 
1 Os A OB Pct 16,000 40,000 64,000 
Public Employees 15,000 * 50,149 
Building Trades 14,000 * 65,000 
Seamen ee 14,000 * 49,489 
ALS. Like FE. I 1,361 22,100 53,000 


*Amalgamations, changes and other factors prevent accurate ascertainments in these cases. 


The Constituency Organisations 

There was a sad falling off in indi- 
vidual membership last year; such 
membership in fact fell from roughly 
400,000 to 300,000 — roughly 25 per 
cent. One has to go back to 1931 to 
find individual membership at a lower 
figure. We hope nobody will find 
excuse in this fact for their own par- 
ties’ figures, for what is clear is that, 
despite Labour’s increased prestige, 
and the great wave of public sym- 
pathy for Labour’s aspirations, we are 
neither holding our own by retaining 
evacuated and transferred workers, nor 
getting any benefit in membership out 
of the changed public opinion, or out 
of the increased spending powers of 
the people. We shall take that matter 
up again next month. Meantime, all 
credit to those few parties who have 
increased their numbers. 

In making comparisons, one cannot 
go back 20 years in this case. It is 
best to look at some of the figures for 
1938, and one’s first observation is that 
the big membership parties are less in 
number, The big membership parties 
in London and round about suffered 
severely from the blitz, and although 
the figures are probably worse to-day 
than they were at the end of 1934, it is 
yet surprising to see some of the large 
memberships that we retained iast year. 


We have not set out a list of the big 
membership parties because of the 
blitz, and because of the uneven inci- 
dence of the war, which wou'd make 
comparison most unfair. 


In the country itself it would seem 
to us that one of the outstanding 
achievements is that of Nelson and 
Colne, for a membership of 3,000 was 
retained last year—an undecreased 
figure. We would commend one or 
two other places, but we know they 
have seen sorrow since. 


It is interesting to note that quite a — 
number of Parties have more women 
than men members. This is notably 
the case at Newport, Mon., which has 
1,327 women members to 331 men 
members. One wonders what charm 
is at work in Newport. Or is it a 
charmer? 


One looks to see if the same circum- 
stance holds good in the one constitu- 
ency run by a woman agent, but no; 
although to Halifax belongs the credit 
of having substantially increased its 
membership, we find that the male 
members have increased in greater 
proportion to the women members} 
We give it up. Halifax, by the way, 
is now approaching the 2,000 mark in 
membership. 
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We referred above to the possible 
voting strength in Conference of the 
Constituency Organisations and Feder- 
ations. At the recent Conference only 
about half the voting strength was 
nominated, and probably some delegates 
were absent. Anyway, the actual vote 
of those organisations which nominated 
delegates was well over a quarter of a 
million votes. 

On the present basis and of strength 
in the constituencies, the constituency 
organisations might exercise about 
half a million votes in Conference did 
they choose, possibly a little more. Had 
the efforts to build up individual mem- 
bership been more successful, the 
votes of constituency organisations 
might well have reached a_ million 
votes. These facts should be borne in 
mind whenever we discuss the power 
of the unions in Conference and their 
influence over Party affairs. What a 
tremendous power of persuasion and in 
votes would constituency parties 
possess if they exercised their strength; 
if they built a little bigger. 
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Wanted : 
A New Crop of Organisers 


Why and When and How 


It is excellent news that Labour has 
set up a committee to examine after- 
the-war problems. 

We are, however, profoundly interested 
in an examination also of the problems 
which will confront our Party as a 
political machine after the war. These 
problems require attention, and we 
shall deal with one of them to-day. 

Sometime, some day, there will be 
another Generai Election. There will 
be a General Election, too, one sup- 
poses for all the Local Government 
Authorities, County Councils, Muni- 
cipal Councils, District Councils and 
Metropolitan Councils. | As a back- 
ground to all this there is the question 
of what sort of Party we shall have, 
its state of organisation, its strength 
and virility, its propaganda powers 
and its general fitness to achieve 
victory. 


These are not questions to be set 
aside for consideration after the war 
nor to be solved in the old way with 
which we would have dealt with such 
problems 20 years ago. New times, 
new men, new methods. We can miss 
the boat by unpreparedness for all 
three. 

Who will be the 
victory in the future? Who are they 
who are to lead our hosts? We can 
train these men and women now, mar- 
shal them, educate them, fit them to 
accomplish the vast work of direction 
and of detail which is not to be done 
by our voluntary home guard. 

For over twenty years Labour has 
maintained in the field a paid staff of 
more or less expert organisers, but a 
staff that was far too small for the job. 
It had an organiser roughly in one 
constituency out of five, though if one 


organisers of 
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takes regard of the more favourable 
constituencies only, the proportion 
would work out higher. 


Labour has its eye on increasing this 
force; on training a larger and even 
better body of men and women for an 
expansion which, however, never came. 


Labour’s forces of this kind have 
been steadily ageing. With the 
coming of a Superannuation Scheme 
we shall shortly see Labour losing a 
big proportion of its old trained organi- 
sers. The denudation may amount in 
a few years to as much as 50 per cent. 
of our present reduced strength in 
organisational man-power. Who are to 
fill the ranks? And when will Labour 
face up to this serious problem? 


The question is one of training. 
Some years ago the Party instituted a 
system of training for Labour agents. 
We have no hesitation in saying that 
the scheme has been a failure, and 
indeed it has had to be diverted from 
its original purpose and now serves a 
different but nevertheless useful end. 


The scheme was, in our opinion, in 
its earliest stages fore-doomed to 
failure, and this despite the fact that 
a fine effort was made by those res- 
ponsible. A terrible lot of work and 
sheer ability was put into it, but we 
cannot train a body of organisers 
by and through a _ correspondence 
course. There lay the fatal fault. 
The registrar of Study Courses, try as 
he may, could not accomplish an im- 
possible task, and though much otf 
what was done is of service and value 
to prospective Labour organisers, the 
training that is really required is 
largely outside the scope of a corres- 
pondence course; moreover, much of 
the latter is now probably out of date. 


We must get right first of all just 
what we want our organisers to be 
and what we want them to know. 
Gone are the days when an organiser 
was but a Parliamentary agent, and 
when to be a Philadelphian lawyer was 
three parts of the equipment. In the 
future we shall have to give our pros- 
pective agents a brief outline of what 
was the law and a working guide as 
to what may then be the law; but 
our view is that the abstractions of 
law need only be the equipment of a 
few consultative officers. A working 
knowledge of this subject is all that 
the organiser requires. 


The present Study Scheme also con- 
tains courses on Party Organisation, 
Constitution and Rules, all of which 
should be salved. 


Let us look at some of the things 
that go to making a capable organiser, 
and while we do so perhaps the reader 
will recollect in what manner we have 
sought as a Party in the past to cater 
for these needs, though perhaps it 
would be better to reflect on how great 
is the necessity for doing something 
to meet them in the future. But in 
reading the following please do not 
fall into the error that we are placing 
the requirements of an organiser in 
their order of importance. 


Every organiser has a substantial 
amount of office work to do, i.e., :orres~- 
pondence, book-keeping, record-keep- 
ing; filing and maybe journalistic work, 
Most likely he will also be his own 
typist. 

Now we know organisers who after 
20 years’ experience cannot frame or 
type a letter which is either clear as 
regards its contents or workmanship, 
or which reflects on the mind of the 
recipient the efficiency of his party 
and its ability to transact satisfactory 
business, let alone govern. Harsh 
criticism, you say, and perhaps point 
out that these men have won great 
victories and done their work well. 
But, we answer, “with what a handi- 
cap!” What might they not have 
achieved had they been better 
equipped for the job. 


We should like to train future 
organisers in correspondence, filing, 
the use of office equipment, and book- 
keeping, perhaps also shorthand and 
typing. How, we shall explain later. 


A course of English is no detraction 
to any man’s politics. And why not 
for the man who will draft countless 
reports, many memorandums, minutes 
and conduct much _ correspondence? 
An organiser may also conduct press 
correspondence or publish a periodical; 
he will certainly have to draft litera- 
ture, election addresses and _ other 
important documents. Must all these 
things be left to what remains of boy- 
hood education? And why not too a 
simple course of logic? ‘ 


Then ‘there is publicity, which in- 
cludes propaganda. methods. Our 
local man has’‘to be, in effect, our local 
advertising expert, using the term 
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“advertising” to include propaganda 
publicity, and what requires to be 
known of typography and allied 
matters. To-day if we give a man a 
few hints on “meetings,” a few speci- 
mens of posters, and a bit of advice 
on literature distribution, we conclude 
he knows the lot—which really displays 
our own lack of knowledge of a vast 
and complicated subject, on which 
there is much literature, and much 
to be learnt from ordinary commerce. 


Another subject is psychology —a 
word we mouth a lot, but which sub- 
ject few really know much about. Yet 
an organiser’s work demands at every 
turn a deep knowledge of human 
character, and the finesse to handle it 
with tact. It is his to know how to 
mould men and movements, how to 
inspire, how to hold, how to get done 
the improbable and the impossible. 

We should like every organiser to 
read Le Bon’s “The Crowd” (Le Bon 
wasn’t a Socialist, nor should our 
sources of knowledge be solely Socia- 
list) That introduces us to mass 
Psychology and an understanding of 
the masses, the instincts of congre- 
gated and associated people, is as 
vital to the organiser who would 
devote his life to the manipulation of 
people and Party as the power to talk. 

That brings us to question whether 
elocution is a subject to be taught. 
We don’t think so, for something of 
expression comes in a suitable course 
of English. But speech-making, yes, 
ie., the acquirement of the ability to 
present a case reasonably, in sequence, 
with force and conviction. The 
organiser often has to do that. Know- 
ledge of the rules of debate and the 
conduct of business is another essential. 

We have not exhausted the subjects 


.to which we should like to see pros- 


pective organisers introduced. There 
are others, and if we had a new 
organiser to engage we should test his 
knowledge of the geograpny of 
Britain and the industrial and political 
phenomena of our country. We might 
also ask him something of how to 
travel in it! 

But almost all the matters we have 
mentioned are new to our accepted 
conception on how to train organisers. 
We challenge the old order; we say 
it has failed; we ask the Party to look 
anew at this problem and study our 
suggestions. A 

That brings us to the question of 
how we would set about the job. 


In the first place the Party requires 
a full time officer in charge ot training. 
No desk man either, but a man who 
can travel and contact not only 
trainees, but necessary _ lecturers, 
experts and advisers on subjects of 
which a part only is to be learnt. 


The first contacts would be for the 
selection of students. The district 
organisers and many others, know and 
can help in finding suitable trainees. 
We want the young enthusiasts, those 
who are gaining practical experience 
now; and we don’t rule out in war 
conditions some house visits and the. 
setting going of some suitable people 
in that way. 


Our new officer would conduct cor- 
respondence, but not correspondence 
courses. We have the machinery for 
the latter already, and at least three 
or four short courses can be made 
from the subjects now being dealt 
with. The N.C.L.C. also has several 
suitable correspondence courses. 


For the others we envisage lectures 
in certain centres, limited, of course, 
in number by the war. The training 
officer would attend, but by no means 
always lecture because certain sub- 
jects must be dealt with by experts; 
possibly by a number of persons 
locally to be found, as on questions 
like advertising or publicity. We would 
have several lectures on those subjects 
by different persons in several centres, 
and prescribe a few books to be read. 


On the occasion of lectures the 
Training Officer would have a golden 
opportunity for his contacts with stu- 
dents, for advising on their progress, 
and for sustaining, encouraging and 
helping in many ways, We see no 
bar either to arrangements being 
made for students to visit offices, print- 
ing works, studios, and certain estab- 
lishments of interest. 

And the cost? No more, we be- 
lieve, or only little more, because of 
office requirements, than one District 
Organiser costs the Party already. 

Question put: is it worth it? 

Before you vote consider our dwind- 
ling organising strength; consider the 
poorness, or is it complete absence, of 
reserves; consider the great oppor- 
tunity that is to come; consider the 
size of the victory we must win; con- 
sider the gains that come by effici- 
ency, knowledge, good officership and 
good organisation. That is all. 

Those in favour ? 
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By the Editor 


The Village Idiot 


The Wanderlust 


No. 10 


Creosote, a substance obtained from coal-tar 
by fractional distillation. It is a valuable anti- 
septic, prevents decay in wood, and is used to 
give a peaty flavour to whisky. 

In the private parlour of the little 
country inn a young man took from a 
shelf an old copy of “Pears Encyclo- 
paedia,” and by chance read those 
lines. He picked up his glass again, 
sniffed at the contents, and put the 
glass down with a gesture of distaste. 


Bored stiff, the young farmer, whose 
name was John Jenkinfold, walked 
over to the window. In a ttrice his 
boredom vanished, for he was just in 
time to witness an incident that stirred 
his veins more than whisky. 


For a second there was only old Joe 
Fenner to be seen as he sat at the 
wooden table to the right of the inn 
door. That had been Joe’s established 
stance for forty years. Nightly he 
sat there till the last drop of his third 
pint had either disappeared down his 
gullet or dribbled down his long grey 
whiskers. No one challenged his right 
to that seat and no one ever got Joe 
to exceed his capacity for three pints. 


Suddenly round the corner of the 
Jane came a young woman “dressed to 
death,” as village folk would say. She 
wore a great feathered hat, and car- 
ried, as to the manner born, a parasol, 
which appeared to be some sizes 
smaller than her head-gear. Her 
attire must have cost a fortune. Only 
Mrs. Grey at the big hall ever wore 


anything like it, and then only when 
in London, 


To cap all, the visitor also carried a 
lorgnette, and standing in the road 
with her feet well apart and opposite 
to old Joe, she peered through the 
lorgnette and uttered two startling 
words: “Hallo, Dad!” 


Joe Fenner put down his mug, or 
rather it dropped from his hands, and 
the contents poured over his trousers. 
Speechless and dumbfounded, he 
sought to focus the lady with his 
rheumy and aged optics. 


A second later the torrent descended, 
and with plump arms around Joe’s. 
head, the vision poured kisses on him; 
on his beer-stained bearded face, on 
his brown and moley brow—even on 
the tattered ear that Mr. Jenkinfold’s 
dog had bitten off “three year ago 
come August.” 


When the bombardment ceased Joe 
had by no means recovered, or recog- 
nised his assailant. All he could do 
was to rise, touch his forehead and 
mutter “Good evening, marm”! 


It was here that John came to the 
rescue. It was quite clear now that 
this was old Joe’s daughter who went 
into service two years ago. “A stun- 
ner,? thought John and proceeded to 
explain to Joe. 

Certainly Florrie was going to stir 
up Marlbridge. She was in “good” 
service, and good service, if one gets 
on with Her Ladyship, sometimes 
means good clothes, pots of them, 
and hats and shoes and corsets, under- 
clothes, and etceteras. Florrie had 
had given to her a rare collection of 
clothes on her mistress going abroad, 
and she wore most of it by way of 
cutting a dash on a sudden and unex- 
pected visit home. [It’s a servant girl’s 
weakness, and combined with newly- 
acquired manners, generally succeeds 
in getting the girl all the attention 
she wants. 


John and Florrie knew each other. 
But John was almost as “messed up” 
as Joe himself. Fine feathers do make 
fine birds. They make an “atmos- 
phere” too, and it was that which in- 
toxicated John. He had known Florrie 
since childhood: now after two years 
he fell in love at sight. They talked 
awhile, then disappeared, while Joe 
for the first time in life ordered a 
fourth pint. 

* * % 

Leave those giddy birds now and 
watch another figure retreating from 
the stables and walking on the inner 
side of the hedge along the lane the 
two have taken. 
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‘That disappearing figure had been a 
witness of what had taken place. He 
was of Florrie’s age, and, to Florrie’s 
fierce anger, he had presented and 
prosecuted his love since she was six- 
teen. Now the fool was on fire again. 

Who is he? Well—that’s Charlie 
Bunn, the village idiot! daft since 
childhood! 

* * * 

It’s fair to you now, dear reader, 

to say something of the village. 


Hundreds of years ago, when Dane 
and Saxon fought out their quarrels, 
a littke community took shelter in a 
then marshy hollow within a ring of 
wooded hills, not far from the sea. 
There they toiled and worked, con- 
formed to law, and have been largely 
unmolested through the centuries. 


History has left two marks upon 
the little place and two only. One is 
the church, built God knows why, 
with a spire that points away, up and 
up, as if it would reach the skies, or 
at least peer over the hill-tops and 
betray the location, It does do this 
at one point where a break in the 
hills looks out to sea. 

The second mark is insanity. For 
this people, married and intermarried 
for centuries, have no record of a 
time when there was no village idiot; 
and only very old men remember an- 
other time, like that we are writing 
of, when but one looney roamed the 
place and was granted the free run 
and complete indulgence which im- 
memorial custom ordained. Maybe all 
the insanity wasn’t embodied in the 
authentic repository. We shall see. 

* * * 


For the next few days Florrie en- 
joyed herself no end. A gay bird will 
always mate. And Florrie had attrac- 
tions besides her clothes, her hat, her 
parasol and her lorgnette. She had 
good looks and carriage: her “put on” 
Society ways and conversation pleased 
the simple and fascinated the fools. 
Not only single men, but married 
ones, paid attention and offered com- 
pany. Florrie had almost built on 
this before coming home, but she 
hadn’t counted on more than mild 
flirtations. Hitherto, her great ambi- 
tion had been to marry a butler; but 
now to become Mrs. Jenkinfold, and 
share the finest farm in Marlbridge, 
offered new prospects, She saw that 
and schemed accordingly. So she 
stuck to John. 


It is terribly galling when courting 
to find oneseif watched. To meet a 
would-be rival at every turn, even if 
that rival be quite out of court, and 
be only the village idiot—is annoy- 
ing. Frustration is ever exasperating. 
John found the lanes watched; at the 
field gates, Charlie would be first, or 
he would be seen over the meadow, In 
the dark, too, stealthy footsteps always 
seemed to be heard. Charlie’s tactics 
showed that he appreciated the nuis- 
ance value of his presence, but he 
never spoke to either John or Florrie. 

Four or five nights of this proved 
too much for John. Florrie, too, was 
chaffing at what seemed slow progress 
to her, and her lover was giving more 
attention to watching that the coast 
was clear, than to the actual business 
in hand. 


So one night history was made again 
in Marlbridge, and the village idiot, 
after a particularly untimely appear- 
ance, received a bloody nose, a black 
eye, a thick ear, and a smashed jaw; 
thus on balance being something in 
hand, for he lost two front teeth 
besides. John’s only loss was the 
esteem of every villager, including 
Florrie, for such things had not been 
done for centuries. Like the sacred 
bulls of Eastern cities, the village idiot 
had been allowed to suffer no evil. 
John’s crime would go down in the 
records, a black mark against the 
Jenkinfolds for ever. 


Charlie Bunn, muddled and mad- 
dened, with at last a little light let 
into his poor brain, contemplated re- 
venge. The sympathies of the 
villagers encouraged him in this. 

At first he thought of murder, a 
cruel revengeful murder. But for 
murder he would be hung. Charlie 
was sensible enough to see no advan- 
tages in that. He thought of poison- 
ing, and he had overheard John talk- 
ing of creosote in the whisky. Creo- 
sote, of which he had a gallon or two 
in the stable, he knew was poison; but 
how to poison John with creosote was 
another matter. Charlie was odd man 
at the inn, and frequently served 
customers. He could easily have 
poisoned all the drink in the house. 
It never occurred to his stupid mind 
that anyone might detect the stuff 
before drinking. But what made the 
matter more complicated, too compli- 
cated for Charlie, was that John had 
given up whisky and never came near 
the house. 
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Now occurred an incident that gave 
him a fearful brainstorm and another 
objective. With John out of favour 
he had tried his luck with Florrie 
again. That lady, in her heart furi- 
ous at losing John, whom she had 
thrown over more than anything be- 
cause of village opinion, performed 
the lady-like act of spitting in his 
face and turning her rear on him and 
patting it. Old Joe, too, happening 
to be at home, had taken a hand. The 
spell having been broken by John, he 
saw nothing sacred about Charlie, and 
he was angry at the loss to his daugh- 
ter’s prospects. So Charlie received a 
rough handling a _ second _ time. 
Florrie’s insult and Joe’s injury com- 
pleted an education that John had 
begun. 

No one has yet fathomed the work- 
ing of the human mind; and when 
diseased it is probably harder to 
follow. 

Anyway, Old Joe now became the 
head and front of offending. It was 
Joe whom Charlie wanted to murder, 
and he was more idle of the conse- 
quences now that he had twice come 
up against a cruel world and hard 
fists—so different from the kindness 
he had received all his life. 

At the inn the serving had fallen 
on Charlie for some days owing to 
the landlord’s absence on jury. Several 
times Charlie had been tempted to 
“put something in” Joe’s beer, but 
though there were many _ strange 
bottles in the house, he didn’t under- 
stand the contents. Then he thought 
again of the creosote. 

% * * 

It had been a broiling July day, and 
Joe had got through his first two 
pints earlier than usual and called 
for the third, Charlie slipped over to 
the stable, filled the mug three parts 
full of creosote, and hurried back to 
put a foam on from the beer barrel. 


A thirsty man doesn’t question his 
beer. Joe never did. A great red 
parting appeared in his whiskers and 
down poured a third of the contents 
of his mug. A second, and Joe 
shivered, stood up and emitted a howl 
like a wolf-hound. With his hand 
to his throat he coughed, sought to 
vomit and fell over on the floor. 


There is no doctor in Marlbridge, 
but John galloped five miles for one, 
while, meanwhile, they attended to 
Joe. We won’t describe further the 
horrid scene outside the ‘inn, the 


frightful progress home, or Joe’s col- 
lapse ere they put him to bed. It 
was after midnight when the doctor 
arrived and it was then too late. Joe 
had died of the shock, he said, not of 
the poison. Poor old Joe. 


Country villages think slowly. It 
was late that night ere they began to 
look for Charlie. The search was 
fruitless. 


Next day a hue and cry began in 
earnest. Some said he was wanted for 
murder, others said it was man- 
slaughter; all agreed that no village 
idiot had a dispensation for either. 


It was late the next day ere they 
tracked Charlie to the church. They 
found him in the tower. Two men 
mounted after him, up and up the 
narrow steps to the parapet, where the 
spire begins. Charlie kept them below 
him for a time, but when capture 
seemed imminent, he started up the 
ever-narrowing never-ending second 
flight within the spire itself. 


Half-way up the spire are two 
narrow windows and there the steps 
end. There are several ways of reach- 
ing the vane of a high steeple, and 
in this case a beam lay across the 
aforesaid windows which were placed 
opposite one another. From this beam 
a ladder reached which rested against 
a ledge in the inside stone work. From 
this ledge yet another ladder was 
reared transversely rising to a second 
pair of windows some 15 feet from 
the vane. A beam was also laid across 
these windows and projected a little 
outside the spire on either side. 

The crowd outside waited while 
they saw Charlie and then his pur- 
suers appear on the parapet, and later 
appear in turn at the first window. 
When Charlie disappeared specula- 
tion was rife as to the next move- 
ment, but at last a white face 
appeared at the upper window. Some 
few could not resist a cheer. 

It was at this window that Charlie 
appeared to keep his pursuers at bay 
for quite a time. It appeared that he 
was still being relentlessly pursued 
from beneath. A gasp escaped the 
crowd as he was seen to emerge from 
the window and start to climb the 
spire itself, holding on to what seemed 
the sheer smooth face of the stone- 
work. The faces of his two pursuers 
appeared immediately afterwards at 
the window. 

It seemed that Charlie was endea- 
vouring to climb the remaining r5ft. 
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to the vane itself. Where he found 
his foothold none can say, but he rose 
at least nine feet beyond the reach of 
those who were now eager to save 
him, and with that precarious hold 
held on for a time. But the end was 
in sight. 

The end came, too, within a yard 
of the giddy top. Charlie seemed to 
reach out, to grasp at something that 
wasn’t there, to lift one foot, then 
miss his hold, and fall. 

Men shouted, women reeled, some 
turned away physically sick, The fall 
seemed to last quite a time, for fran- 
tically he appeared to catch at the 
beams in his passage. But it was really 
only seconds before, with a_ terrific 
thud, he hit the parapet, and bounced 
—a broken mass of bone and flesh, not 
to the ground, among the green and 
untidy tombstones, but to a last and 
fitting refuge, right straight, as from 
a catapult, into an open grave. And 
that grave was Joe’s. There he lay, 
a rolled up bundle at the further end. 

Next day a coroner’s court sat in 
the vestry. Not a soul had been found 
to lift Charlie’s body. It was where 
God had intended, the villagers said. 

Two verdicts had to be given, one 
on Joe and the other on Charlie. 
Solemnly the coroner recorded the 
verdict in each case—“Death from 
Misadventure,” and issued his certifi- 
cates for burial. 

Thus was Charlie cleared, and left 
in holy ground. They partly filled the 
grave, and then buried Joe on top. 
Let us hope the verdict of the coroner’s 
jury holds good on Judgment Day: 
that murdered and murderer make 
their peace in their common grave. 

Yes, John and Florrie “made it up” 
and got married; for have we not said 
insanity didn’t wholly repose in the 
village idiot? ¢ 

They were an ill-assorted pair. 
Florrie was vain, ambitious, shallow 
and a slattern, with a tongue that 
burnt like creosote. , 

John, who saw the error of his choice 
too late, went back to his whisky. Its 
peaty flavour became his relish. He 
was fonder of it, at any rate, than 
home. 

The village itself has gone back to 
the old order. There are two village 
idiots now, but the new order applies 
to them; because for John and Florrie 
there is neither sympathy or indul- 
gence. Till the end of their days the 
Jenkinfolds are damned. 


Labour Agents’ 
Conference 


The Annual Conference of the 
National Union of Labour Organisers 
and Election’ Agents was held on 
Sunday 1st instant, at the National 
Trade Union Club, London, Mr. 'R. 
Stanton, the Chairman, presiding. 

There was a surprisingly good atten- 
dance of members, and after the Chair- 
man’s address, the Conference settled 
down to a light-looking but important 
agenda. 

Chief interest centred in the Execu- 
tive report. A significant paragraph 
stated that the report covered a period 
of profound concern and anxiety for 
members, of disturbance in their func- 
tions and of changes in their ranks. 
The agents, however, did not stand 
alone in this regard, and it was pointed 
out that the whole nation and_ the 
world at large were in turmoil, and the 
brightest hope was the faith and unity 
that still lies in our Party and in its 
further service to mankind. 

The Union had dropped in member- 
ship owing to the war. It is interest- 
ing to note that, though not mentioned 
in the report, the present membership 
includes, one Cabinet Minister, a Lord 
Mayor and two or three lesser Mayors, 
a Deputy Lieutenant, a Deputy 
Regional Commissioner, several con- 
trollers of this and that, and a number 
of others seconded for war services in 
yarious departments. The quite sub- 
stantial corps of acting organisers that 
remains to the Party was well repre- 
sented at the Conference. 

The Conference sent greetings to a 
number of old comrades who are life 
members of the Union and _ passed 
reports on several matters without dis- 
cussion. 

Superannuation was the high light 
of the proceedings, and after years of 
agitation, the Conference heard of 
final victory, and received a detailed 
explanation from the General Secre- 
tary of the Scheme of Superannuation 
about to be inaugurated. Many ques- 
tions were asked and answered both by 
the General Secretary and Mr. G. R. 
Shepherd. A special resolution of 
thanks to Mr. H. Drinkwater was 
unanimously adopted. 

On the financial report it appeared 
that the Union was, as might be ex- 
pected, one of those in difficulties due 
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Last, but not least 
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Something 


THE LABOUR ORGANISER. 


about the 


National Executive Committee 


Three changes in the N.E.C. resul- 
ted from the voting of delegates at 
the recent Conference. In the con- 
stituency section Mr. John Wilmot, 
M.P., gives way for the return of Jim 
Griffiths, M.P., a former member of 
the N.E.C. Miss Susan Lawrence after 
years of membership, gives place to 
one of the young generation, Miss 
Alice Bacon of Leeds, while in the 
Trade Union Section Mr. A. M. Wall 
lost his seat. Three more changes 
resulted from retirements in this sec- 
tion, the nett result being four new 
T.U. members. The new Executive is 
constituted as set out below with the 
additon of George Lathan, M.P., as 
Treasurer, and Clem Attlee, M.P., 
Leader of the Parliamentary Party. It 
will be noted that no less than four- 
teen of the number are members of 
the House of Commons. 

Division 1.— Trapk UNIOoNS:— 
Harold E. Clay (Transport and General 
Workers’ Union); William Dobbie, 
M.P. (Nationl Union of Railwaymen); 
A. J. Dobbs (National Union of Boot 
and Shoe Operatives); Charles Jarman 
(National Union of Seamen); R. Open- 
shaw (Amalgamated Engineering 
Union); George Ridley, M.P. (Railway 
Clerks’ Association); W. A. Robinson, 
M.P. (National Union of Distributive 
and Allied Workers); Joseph W, 
Thompson (Amalgamated Society of 
Woodworkers); James Walker, M.P. 
(British Iron, Steel and Kindred Trades 
Association); Samuel Watson (Mine- 
workers’ Federation of Great Britain); 
James W. Whitworth (United Textile 
Factory Workers’ Association); Thomas 
Williamson (National Union of General 
and Municipal Workers). 

Division If.—Socraist, Co-opERATIVE, 
AND PROFESSIONAL ORGANISATIONS.— 
Walter H..Green, M.P. (Royal Arsenal 
Co-operative Society, Ltd. — Political 
Purposes Committee). 

Division III. — ConsziruENcy AND 
CENTRAL Lapour PartTIES AND FEDERA- 
TIONS OF CONSTITUENCY LaBouR Partizs. 


George Dallas (Belper D.L.P.); 
Hugh Dalton, M.P., James 
Griffiths, M.P., Harold J.  Laski, 


Herbert Morrison, M.P., P. J. Noel- 
Baker, M.P., E. Shinwell, M.P. 

Division 1V.— WomMEN MEMBERS.— 
Mrs. J. L. Adamson, M.P., Miss Alice 
Bacon, Mrs. Barbara Ayrton Gould, 
Miss Eleancr Stewart, Miss Ellen Wil- 
kinson, M.P. 

When constituency parties secured 
the right of exclusive election of their 
representatives it Was anticipated on 
some hands that there might be a 
change in the nature of the personnel 
whom they elected. The representa- 
tives of this section have at all times, 
in the main, been persons of outstan- 
ding national repute. The change in 
the method of election seems to have 
made no difference, and one does not 
discover, as might have been expected, 
that the persons elected are those 
largely immersed in local Party work. 
This circumstance has not perhaps 
been a disadvantage to the Party, and 
the N.E.C. has gained both in prestige 
and ability. 

We have, however, heard canvassed 
the idea that, after all, genuine local 
party workers ought to have a place 
on the N.E.C., and that even now the 
machinery provided does not, in prac- 
tice, allow of this except, of course, 
at the cost to the Party of the loss of 
certain persons whose merit justifies 
their place on the N.E.C. 

A remedy sugested to us is that 
there should be a recasting of the divi- 
sions, and the creation of a class of 
National Members elected by _ the 
whole Conference. This position 
might be brought about, without 
increasing the total number of mem- 
bers, by the subtraction of one mem- 
ber from the Trade Union Division, 
two members from the Constituency 
Division and one member from the 
Women’s Division. This would 
provide for four National Members, 
and in neither case can we 
see that the lessening of the other 
divisions provides a fresh injustice, or 
detracts from that balance which it is 
the aim of the present rules to secure. 

We commend this idea to the con- 
sideration of our readers. 
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